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[ Sheep-Washing. ] 


Aone the glimpses of rustic life that occasionally glad- 
den the heart of the traveller who has been long in “ po- 
pulous cities pent,” sheep-washing affords one of the 
Most interesting, from the peculiarly attractive circum- 
stances under which it generally meets his eye. Journey- 
ing under a hot June sky, and along dusty roads for 
many a mile together, what can be more delightful than 
to descend suddenly at some turn of the way into a green 
nook, like this before us?—what more animating than to 
exchange for a moment the stillness undisturbed by any 
sound louder than the hum of the bee, or the chirrup of 
& bird, for the glad bustle, obstreperous shouts, and 
Vor. VIII. 





hearty laughter continually bubbling forth of a sheep- 
washing, and not inharmoniously mingled with the 
bleatings of the troubled and most forlorn-looking sheep, 
and the splash of the water, as one by one they are pre- 
cipitated into the stream ? 

Sheep-washing, of course every one is aware, is but a 
preparation for the shearing which is to follow. In the 
earliest ages of the world there was in all probability 
no other mode adopted for obtamming the wool of the 
sheep than that of tearing off the fleece at the 
time it naturally became loose. This custom has 
even prevailed in comparatively modern —_ in the 
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Orkneys, where the fleece, from not having been previ- 
ously washed, and from the little care used in pulling it 
off, frequently brought blood with it, and thus rendered 
the operation one of considerable suffering to the poor 
animal. From the allusions in the Bible, “ Laban went to 
shear his sheep,” and various other corresponding passages, 
we find that shearing was in use so early as the time of 
the Jewish patriarchs. Hesiod mentions it some hun- 
dreds of years after as common among the Greeks, who 
were accustomed to clothe the shorn sheep ; whilst the 
Romans, at the same period, and for two hundred years 
later, continued the more barbarous method we have 
mentioned. 

The festivities of sheep-shearing seem also as old as 
the custom itself. It is the shepherd’s harvest, and ac- 
cordingly a fitting time for those rustic social enjoyments, 
the feast, the song, and the dance, when all ranks may 
meet and mingle freely together with one common deter- 
mination to be happy. At Woburn and Holkham we 
are informed that sheep-shearing still receives its due 
honours; but generally, we fear, it is becoming more 
and more confined to the business of the occasion: it is 
not, as of old, looked forward to; the sports and feasts, 
like all other sports and feasts, are becoming but mere 
shadows of what they were. Holidays so innocent and 
useful, and consecrated like this in the hearts and memo- 
ries of a people, should never be allowed, if prevention 
be possible, to sink into disuse, for they are a kind of 
anchor by which the poor man’s heart may hold fast to 
the faith that even for him there is enjoyment : they give 
him pleasant memories to smile away his toils, bright 
anticipations to banish dejection. 

The time of sheap-shearing varies, in different parts 
and in different seasons, from the middle of May to the 
latter end of July. The old painters personified June 
as a sheep-shearer. The natural time is distinctly 
marked on the sheep, which is ready for the shears when 
the old wool has risen fairly from the skin and a coat of 
new wool taken its place. By some farmers the 
period is rather quickened, in the hope of escaping the 
fly which frequently works so much mischief among 
sheep: by others it is retarded, in the expectation of 
thereby imereasing the quantity of the wool. In some 
parts the soiled wool about the thighs and docks is 
clipped off a few weeks before the shearing, a cus- 
tom highly recommended as promoting the comfort of 
the animal; but generally the shearing properly com- 
mences with the washing. This is frequently a highly 
picturesque scene. ‘The object of the washing is of 
course to cleanse the wool before it is taken off. The 
flocks are brought to the washing pool, for which a run- 
ning stream is naturally preferred; all the young lambs 
are removed out of the way, so as not to disturb the 
ewes by their bleatings; and then, one after another, the 
sheep are plunged into the water, where they are ducked 
and rubbed by men standing immersed breast high until 
they are sufficiently purified, when they are allowed to 
crawl out on the sloping bank opposite, where, after a 
moment or two of stupefaction at the inexplicable treat- 
ment they have received, they give themselves a hearty 
shake, and soon begin cropping the herbage as quietly as 
ever. The inconvemence and danger to the sheep-wash- 
ers of thus standing for hours together in the water has 
induced some persons to rail in the stream, so that the 
sheep must pass through a narrow space, about the 
centre of which, at one side, a man stands in a dry box, 
by whom they are washed; whilst others have the water 
made warm both for the comfort of the men and the faci- 
litating their labours. The washing over, a week or so 
elapses, and then comes the shearing day. The clippers 
begin their work sometimes in a barn, but more fre- 
quently in the open air, and not uncommonly attended 
by their sweethearts and the maidens from the house, 
who bring the ewes to the fold, help sometimes to hold 
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them while they are clipped, and upon occasion torment 
their admirers by bringing them the most troublesome 
sheep. And now jokes, raillery, and laughter are heard 
on all sides: the mirth may be rude, but rustic gallantry 
gives it grace; however unattractive the scene, Love 
sheds over it his own poetical colouring. Friends, rela- 
tions, and neighbours now help each other, and thus not 
only relieve but sweeten the toil. The best mode of 
shearing is probably that described in the following quo- 
tation from the ‘ Quarterly Journal :-—* A barn or shed, 
into which plenty of light can be admitted near the 
shearers, should be selected, and a part of the floor 
covered with a large canvas sheet, on which two shearers 
can operate. The sheet should be nailed down, and a 
little straw placed under it to soften it, as a cushion, 
The floor of the barn should be swept out quite clean, and 
a light broom should be at hand to sweep the sheet when 
necessary. Everything being arranged, a shearer seizes 
a sheep, and sets it on its rump, and keeps it in this 
position by resting the back against his own legs. He 
removes all straws, thorns, burs, &c., that may have 
adhered to the wool. While thus held, the wool is re- 
moved from the head and neck so far as the shoulders, 
and also from the belly, the scrotum, and the edge of the 
thighs. The head of the animal is then bent down side- 
ways, and the shearer, placing a leg on each side of the 
neck of the sheep, pushes out the opposite ribs by press- 
ing his knees gently against the ribs that are nearest to 
him. He next shears the wool from the far side with his 
left hand, from the belly to the middle of the back, and 
as far down as the loins. The sheep is now turned, 
and the right hand is employed to shear the wool from 
the near side. The sheep is then laid flat on its side, and 
kept down by the shearer with his face towards the rump 
of the sheep, resting his right knee on the ground, or be- 
hind and below the poll : the head and neck of the sheep 
are thus confined by his right leg, while he uses his 
right hand to shear the wool from the hind quarter. In 
this way the clips of the shears will appear in concentric 
rings round the body of the sheep. ‘The dirty portions 
of wool about the tail are then removed by he shears, 
and kept by themselves. The outside of the fleece is 
folded inwards, beginning at the sides, and narrowing the 
whole fleece into a stripe about two feet wide. This 
stripe is then rolled firmly up from the tail and towards 
the neek, the wool of which is stretched out and twisted 
into a rope, and wound round the fleece to give it a cy- 
lindrical shape.” . 

One of the most interesting discoveries yet made on 
the subject of wool is of recent origin, and we are princi- 
pally indebted for it to the author of the excellent work 
on Sheep published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. We allude to the discovery of the 
actual formation of the fibre of wool. The property 
possessed by wool of felting, that is, of forming a soft, 
warm, pliable, close-textured substance, that cannot, under 
ordinary circumstances, be afterwards unravelled, had 
never been satisfactorily explained till a French chemist, 
M. Monge, asserted “ that the surface is formed of la 
mellee, little plates which cover each other from the root 
to the point, pretty much in the same manner as the 
scales of a fish cover that animal from the head to the 
tail, or like rows placed one over the other, as is observed 
in the structure of horns.” 

Applying this to the formation of felt for hats, M. 
Monge went on to describe what he considered to be the 
actual process: the hatter “ presses the mass with his 
hands, moving them backwards and forwards in various 
directions. This pressure brings the hairs against each 
other, and multiplies their points of contact. The agi 
tation gives to each hair a progressive motion tow 
the root ; but the roots are disposed in different directions 
—in every direction, and the lamella of one hair will fix 
themselves on those of another hair which happens to be 
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directed a contrary way, and the hairs become twisted‘ 


together, and the mass assumes that compact form which 
it was the object of the workman to produce. In propor- 
tion as the mass becomes compact, the pressure of the 
hands must be increased, not only to make it closer, but 
also to keep up the progressive motion and twisting of 
the hairs, which then takes place with greater difficulty. 
Throughout the whole of this operation the hairs fix them- 
selves only to each other, and not to the cloth, the fibres 
of which are smooth, and not disposed to felting.” But 
neither M. Monge nor any other person anxious to dis- 
cover the truth of this theory was able to do so by actual 
demonstration: achromatic microscopes of high power 
were tried in vain, the fibre still appeared quite smooth. 
At length a very superior microscope was found that at 
once decided the truth of the theory. On the 7th of 
February, 1835, Mr. Youatt, the author of the work we 
have mentioned, had the gratification of exhibiting the 
true structure of the fibre to some eminent cloth manu- 
facturers and other persons interested, which, he says, 
“thus looked at, assumed a flattened riband-like form. 
It was of a nearly gray colour, darker towards the centre, 
and with faint lines across it. The edges were evidently 
hooked, or, more properly, serrated ; they resembled the 
teeth of a fine saw. ‘These were somewhat irregular in 
different parts of the field of view, both as to size and 
number. The area of the field was now ascertained ; it 
was one-fortieth of an inch in diameter. By means of 
the micrometer we divided this into four, and we then 
counted the number of serrations in each division. Three 
of us counted all four divisions, for there was a difference 
insome of them. The number was set down privately, 
and it was found that we had all estimated it at fifteen 
in each division. Having multiplied this by four, to 
obtain the whole field, and that by forty, the proportionate 
part of an inch of which the field consisted, we obtained 
aresult which could not be disputed, that there were 
2400 serrations in the space of an inch, and all of which 








projected in the same direction, viz., from the root to the 
point.” It was ultimately found that the circumstances | 
w which the finest wool depended for its quality, as com- | 
pared with inferior sorts, were the greater number of | 
setrations in a given space, and the greater number of 

curves or spirals which each fibre made. The wool- 

gtower accordingly is now aware of the exact evidences 

that determine the qualities of wool, and doubtless must 

beable in many ways to turn the knowledge to account 

in promoting the growth of the most valuable. 

From the earliest periods of our history we find the 
growth and manufacture of wool engaging the attention 
of successive governments. ‘The sheep is in all proba- 
bility one of the indigenous animals of our country, as 
there are no records of its introduction from abroad ; and 
Wefind the Romans estimating so highly our wool and 
the garments made from it, as to establish a manufactory 
at Winchester, the small fountain-head of the now mighty 
‘ream of British woollen manufacture. From this time 
the growth and spinning of wool became an object of 
wuiversal concernment. It gradually employed “ the 
wmarried women of all classes,” as Bayley observes in 
his Dictionary, “ from the daughter of a prince to the 
meanest person,” and the name applied to them, spinsters, 
still the designation of that large portion of the com- 
munity, although it has long ceased to be applicable. 
We have no space for even the shortest abstract of the 
history of the woollen manufacture ; we can only indicate 
lls present condition by the following comparative state- 
ments. ‘Towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
value of the wool shorn in England was estimated at two 
nillions yearly, which, supposed to be quadrupled in 
value in the manufacture, made the entire value of the 
articles manufactured eight millions, of which two millions 
were exported. In 1700 the official yalue of woollens 





‘sported amounted to three millions, which, about 1780, 
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had only increased half a million. By 1802, however, 
the exports had increased enormously, the amount for 
that year being 7,321,021/., and which has only been 
exceeded once, in 1833,when they amounted to 7,788,842. 
The revulsion of the trade with the United States caused 
a startling reduction in 1837, when the official value of 
the exports had fallen to 4,681,625/.; this decline can 
only, however, be considered temporary. Mr. M‘Culloch 
estimates the yearly amount of wool produced in Great 
Britain at 520,000 packs. In addition to this immense 
quantity of material for our manufacturers, we import 
largely from other countries. In 1837 about 200,000 
packs were thus received, of which about 12,000 packs 
were re-exported, leaving the whole of the remainder to 
be added to our own produce for the supply of our 
manufactures, the annual value of which Mr. M‘Culioch 
estimates at 224 millions, and are supposed to employ 
about 335,000 persons. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


June 11.—St. Barnabas the Apostle was born, at Cyprus, 
of wealthy parents, who were Jews of the tribe of Levi. 
At an early age he was sent by them to Jerusalem, where 
he received a liberal education under Gamaliel, the cele- 
brated doctor of the law, who at the time was engaged as 
tutor to St. Paul, with whom Barnabas formed a lasting 
friendship. When the converts to the Christian faith 
formed the pious and justly extolled public fund for the 
support of their indigent associates, St. Barnabas was the 
first to dispose of his estate and to appropriate the whole 
of its produce for that generous and benevolent purpose. 

Shortly after the conversion of St. Paul, Barnabas in- 
troduced him to the society of the Apostles; and when 
Barnabas travelled for the purpose of disseminating the 
Gospel and preparing the Gentiles for the reception of the 
Christian religion, he was accompanied by the new convert. 

In the pursuit of these objects he visited the principal 
places of Asia Minor, and after a long absence returned 
to Cyprus, the place of his nativity, where he occupied 
himself in expounding the Scriptures to his own coun- 
trymen with the utmost zeal and assiduity, until about 
the year 73, when, as he was preaching in the synagogue 
at Salamis, he was attacked by some Jews who had re- 
cently arrived from Syria, and, after being cruelly beaten 
with staves, was stoned to death. 

Collinson, in his ‘ History of Somersetshire,’ in speak + 
ing of the celebrated Glastonbury Thorn, says that “ Be- 
sides the holy Thorn there grew in the abbey church- 
yard on the north side of St. Joseph’s chapel a miracu - 
lous walnut-tree, which never budded forth before the 
feast of St. Barnabas, and on that very day shot forth 
leaves and flourished like its usual] species.” This tree 
no longer exists, but it has been said that when it was 
cut down large sums were given by James II. and the 
highest personages for small cuttings from the branches. 

June 12.—Long Vacation.—We have elsewhere given 
an explanation of the institution and nature of Terms. On 
this day Trinity Term ends ; and that cessation from legal 
business emphatically denominated the Long Vacation 
commences. 

June 14.—Corpus Christi Day.—This day is observed 
in Roman Catholic countries with great festivity. The 
streets are decorated with garlands of flowers, tapestry is 
hung from the windows and balconies, lamps are sus- 
pended before the doors at night, and joyous bands of 
musicians parade the cities from morn till night. Bar- 
nabe Googe, in his translation of ‘ Naogeorgus,’ after 
describing the festivities in towns, thus notices the 
ceremonies in rural districts :— 

« In villages the husbandmen about their corne do ride, 

With many crosses, banners, and Sir John their priest beside, 
Who in a bag about his neck doth beare the blessed breade ; 
And voftentime he down alightes, and Gospel lowde doth 
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This surely keeps the corne from winde and rain, and from 


the blaste ; , F 
Such fayth the pope hath taught, and yet the Papisteshold it 


faste.” 

It was on this day that the exhibitions known 
as Miracle Plays or Pageauts, in which the most sacred 
characters were personated by strolling players, were 
more than usually patronised. Those performed at 
Coventry were considered the best, and many thousand 
people annually visited that city on Corpus Christi Day 
to witness them. ‘ 

June 21.—The Longest Day.—At this time in the 
most northern parts of the island there is no real night, 
the twilight continuing from the setting to the rising of 
the sun. The longest day at Greenwich is 16 hours, 34 
minutes, 5 seconds; the shortest day 7 hours, 44 mi- 
nutes, 17 seconds; allowing 9 minutes, 16 seconds, for 
refraction for the longest day, and 9 minutes, 5 seconds, 
for refraction for the shortest day. 

June 24.— St. John Baptist —Midsummer Eve.— 
The Festival of St. John the Baptist was first instituted 

.p. 488, and is still observed by the Reformed Church 
«8 well as by the Roman Catholic. St. John was born 

bout six months prior to the birth of our Saviour. 
When Herod issued his cruel order for the destruction of 
the young children, St. John escaped from the place, and 
afterwards retired to the deserts, where he continued 
leading a life of sanctity and forbearance many years ; 
“his garment made of camel’s hair, with a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and his food locusts and wild honey.” In 
the eighteenth year of Tiberius Ceesar, when St. John was 
about thirty-three years of age, he visited the country about 
the Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins. He had many followers, and in the 
height of his popularity our Saviour came to him from 
Galilee to be baptized. John, in his humility, hesitated, 
saying, “I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” but as our Lord commanded it “to be so, 
to fulfil all righteousness,” John humbly complied; when 
“* Lo! the heavens were opened, and the spirit of God 
descended like’ a dove, and a voice was heard from 
Heaven, saying, ‘ Thix is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.’ ” 

After he had exercised the course of the ministry to 
which he had been called, for about thirteen months, he 
repaired to the court of Herod Antipas,'‘whom he boldly 
reproved for his enormities. By this ruler he was cast 
into prison, where, after a year’s confinement, he was be- 
headed at the instigation of Herodias, the consort of 
Herod, but the wife of his brother Philip Herodias. 

As the eve of Midsummer-Day it was for a long time 
customary in England and in other countries, as soon as 
the sun disappeared in the evening, to light bonfires and 
commence a night of gaiety and rejoicing. Whence this 
custom originated it is difficult to say, but it would ap- 
pear to have been very prevalent, with some modifica- 
tions, in all countries from the earliest times. In 
Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ many authorities are cited to 
prove this, and to show that such ceremonies were origin- 
ally observed by Pagan nations in consequence of certain 
superstitions or religious feelings connected with the 
apparent recession of the sun from the earth. The 
Saxons, from the earliest period of their existence as a 
nation, had bonfires and various superstitious ceremonies 
on this day, and the practice may be traced through suc- 
Cessive generations until we gradually lose sight of it in 
the greater knowledge and more rational employments of 
the present age. 

A few of the mor superstitions of this day are still 
practised in some of the remote parts of England ; one 
was often alluded to by the essayists of the last century, 
as the “trial of affection.” The maidens gathered pre- 
cisely at midnight some of the branches of the orpine 
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nicn,”? two of which she places side by side against the 
wall when she goes to bed: if the branches fall towards 
each other, her lover will be faithful ; but if they recede, 
he 1s false 
* Oft on the shrub she cast her eye, 

That spoke her true love's secret sigh ; 

Or else, alas! too plainly told 

Her lover’s faithless heart was cold.” 
Before the police of the city of London was placed on 
an efficient footing, and when every citizen was liable to 
be called on to act as watchman, and required to piace a 
lamp before his door, that the streets might be lighted, ig 
was customary for a grand procession to march through 
the streets on this evening, composed of the principal 
officers of the city with their dependants, men bearing 
torches and cressets, others armed with pikes and har- 
quebusses, and the whole enlivened by bands of music 
and the flutter of innumerable banners. This was called 
the procession of the city watch, but the principal part of 
it was composed of men almost exclusively appointed for 
the occasion. However, from the descriptions which 
have been given of it by the old chroniclers, it must have 
been a very splendid affair. There is a rare poem en- 
titled ‘ London’s Artillery,’ published in 1616, in which 
it is described at some length; in one part we find this 
note :—“ King Henrie the Zighth, approving this march- 
ing watch as an ancient commendable custom of the 
cittie, lest it should decay through neglect or covetous- 
nesse, in the first yeere of his reigne, came privately dis- 
guised in one of his guard’s coates into Cheape on Mid- 
summer Even, and seeing the same at that time per- 
formed to his content, to countenance it and make 
it more glorious by the presence of his person, came after 
on St. Peter’s Even [the 29th, the procession being re- 
peated on that evening], with Queen Katherine, attended 
by a foble traine, riding in royal state to the King’s 
Heade in Cheape, there to behold the same; and after, 
anno 15 of his reigne, Christian, king of Denmarke, with 
his queene, being then in England, was conducted through 
the city to the King’s Head in Cheape, there to see the 
same.” 

A more particular account of the city watch, and of 
this annual procession, will be found in No. 435 of the 
present work. % 

June 29.—St. Peter’s Day—This apostle was bom 
at Bethsaida in Galilee, where he pursued the humble 
occupation of a fisherman. His original name was 
Simon or Simeon, but on being introduced to our Lord 
by his brother Andrew he took the name of Peter, sig- 
nifying a stone or rock, and in holy writ he is fre 
quently called Simon Peter. The popes, alleging them- 
selves to be the representatives of St. Peter, usually 
on their elevation, in imitation of the change of the 
name of this apostle, relinquish their family and Chris 
tian appellation, and make choice of some other which 
they consider more significant or suitable to their station. 

St. Peter was one of the most intimate companions 0! 
our Lord, and after the Resurrection one of the foremost 
to disseminate the benefits of the new religion, preaching 
even at Jerusalem in the midst of its enemies. He 
at Rome in the year 64, after he had travelled over great 
part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, engaged in the grew 
work of conversion. He had not been long in Rome 
when his bold conduct in preaching against the vices 
the times attracted the attention of the emperor, to W 
it was more agreeable to remove the reprover than the 
cause of reproof. St. Peter was cast into prison, 
after a confinement of nine months was, in the year 67, led 
for crucifixion, by order of Nero, to the top of the Vatican 
mount, where he suffered with his head downwards, no 
considering himself worthy of meeting death in the same 
manner as his master, 


_ The Feast of St. Peter was instituted in the year 815. 
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[From the Bas-relief, by Flaxman, in Chichester Cathedral,] 


Or the incapacity of Dr. Johnson to appreciate that class | quently believed for the best part of a century, and thus 
of poetry which is the most truly poetical, to penetrate | influencing many who read the poet’s works to mistrust 
the more intricate recesses of the poet’s character, to sym- | their own admiration, and preventing still more from 
pathise with the deepest emotions of the poet’s heart, | ever reading them at all. Happily other writers, equally 
a no stronger instance can be adduced than his | popular and better qualified, have done Collins justice ; 
rief memoir of Collins. He shared the poet’s society, | and his spirit may now look upon the noble tomb erected 
he enjoyed his love, whilst life permitted ; he spoke of his ; to his honour in his native city, and reflect that his fame 
memory afterwards with affectionate tenderness. Their | no longer lies at the mercy of any individual opinion ; 
-tercourse had been sufficiently frequent to enable the | without a dissenting voice is he now hailed as a poet of 
future biographer to discover the intense ambition that | high, pure, and original powers; who, to borrow Sir E. 
was consuming the young spirit ; he had therefore power- | Brydges’s remark, though not unfrequently classed 
ful motives to weigh accurately such pretensions, he had | among the minor poets, is “ minor ” only as to the quan- 
every opportunity for the task: What is the result ? The | tity of poems he has produced. Our own admiration of 
biography exhibits an eloquent sorrow for Collins’s | these compositions has produced the preceding remarks ; 
entable condition during the last few years of life, but | but when we proceed to consider the appalling misfor- 
trays not the smallest suspicion of its cause; touching | tunes of their author, the scorching up of heart and brain 
and noble are its allusions to the man, of his poetry it| which made his latter years pass in a state too horrible 
observes “ it may sometimes extort praise when it gives | even to contemplate; when we think of this, and of the 
little pleasure!” Such is the critical summary of the | probable cause—the indifference of the world—it is 
genius of the author of the ‘ Ode on the Passions,’ and of | scarcely possible to prevent a feeling of indignation 
the Dirge in ‘ Cymbeline,’ by a learned, sagacious, and | mingling with our regret that those, who, like Dr. John- 
i2 many respects admirable and noble minded writer ; an | son, had so much power over the opinions of the world, 
opinion which the friendly tone of the memoir made the | should have felt and understood the young poet so little, 
more weighty, which has been constantly read and fre- | who neglected or mistook the nature of that genius which 











they could not deny, but the power of which they did not 
feel, and consequently undervalued. We have seen what 
Collins’s biographer thought when death had hallowed the 
poet’s memory, when the partial feelings of the friend might 
naturally have biassed a little the calm thoughtfulness of 
the judge :—here is another illustration of the extent of 
the poet’s disappointment: the Odes were published in 
1747, Collins died in 1756, yet Cowper, who was then 
twenty-five years old, had previously heard nothing of 
either! Such was the poet’s fame during his life. 

At Chichester, on the 25th of December, 1720, Wil- 
liam Collins was born. His father was a respectable 
hatter in the town, of which he was sometime mayor, but 
through misfortunes or imprudence, during the latter 
years of his life, the family was much embarrassed by 
pecuniary troubles, and was, it appears, frequently as- 
sisted by a brother of Mrs. Collins, a Colonel Martin. 
To this excellent relative William Collins was indebted 
in a great measure, perhaps entirely, for his education, 
which was intended to prepare him for the church. He 
was admitted into Winchester School on the 23rd of 
February, 1733, where he composed his Eclogues, and 
studied at the same time with such diligence, that for his 
merit he was placed at the head of the list of scholars for 
New College, where, we presume, the boys thus selected 
enjoyed some pecuniary advantages. At the period in 
question, however, there happened to be no vacancy, and 
Collins was accordingly placed at Queen’s College, where 
he was supported by the liberality of his uncle.- He was 
here, it is said, distinguished for his genius and his indo- 
lence ; this latter term generally in such cases being ap- 
plied to that self-communing of the mind which has 
nothing in common with the alleged defect except its 
-outward appearance. His first published verses new ap- 
peared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ In 1742 he 
published his Eclogues, and in 1743 his Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. His habits, personal appearance, and 
character are thus described by one who was acquainted 
with him at this period. “He was passionately fond of 
music, good-natured and affable, warm in his friendship, 
and, as long as I knew him, very temperate in his eating 
and drinking. He was of a moderate stature, of a light 
and clear complexion, with grey eyes so very weak at 
times as hardly to bear a candle in the room, and often 
raise within him apprehensions of blindness.”* An 
anecdote of his gentle disposition is related by the same 
writer: Hampton, the translator of Polybius, was, in 
spite of his great intellectual endowments, of a very fierce 
und ungovernable temper. At one of Collins’s tea-parties 
Hampton entered suddenly and kicked the table, with 
all upon it, to the other side of the room ; Collins picked 
up the bread and butter and fragments of china, repeat- 
ing very mildly, “ Invenias etiam disjecti membra 
poets.” After a few months’ residence in the univer 
sity Collins was elected a demy of Magdalen College, 
where he continued till he had taken the degree of ba- 
chelor, and failed in his endeavours to obtain a fellow- 
ship. It is probable that mortification at this disap- 
pointment, added to disgust at “the dulness of a college 
life,” of which he was frequently complaining, and both 
heightened by annoyances resulting from the debts he 
had contracted (Colonel Martin, being far from a wealthy 
man, was of course unable to do more than was abso- 
lutely necessary for his proteg¢), induced the young poet 
to quit the university and come to London. In taking 
this step he also doubles looked forward with the san- 
guineness of youth and the confidence of genius to his 
reception in the metropolis, where learning and wit 
would, he fondly hoped, and not unnaturally expected, 
welcome him to their circles. His first visit in London 


* Account of Collins, by White of Selborne, in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ 
t “Here you may find the scattered fragments of a poet.” 
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was to a Mr. Payne, the agent of his uncle, who was 
commissioned by the colonel to supply the Collins’ 
family from time to time with small sums. Collins was 
gaily dressed, with a feather in his hat, and altogether 
made such an appearance as to surprise and displease 
Mr. Payne, who told him it was by no means that “ of a 
young man who had not a single guinea to call his own.” 
The deep sense of humiliation which we may readj] 
conceive to have filled the soul and burnt the cheek of 
the young listener, was but a prelude to the greater in- 
flictions he was destined to suffer. He now entered more 
freely than strict prudence would permit into the gaieties 
of Ranelagh and the theatres, he mingled with ex- 
pensive atid dissipated society. He had hitherto seen 
too little of the world ; he now saw too much : his bril- 
liant talents, previously too strictly confined to allow of 
their due expansion, experienced now too little restraint 
to keep them from running to waste: so boundless seemed 
the wealth the future would bring him, that he lost all 
care for the present ; and thus, we ay | conclude, passed 
on the first few months of his London life, during which 
Fame receded as Penury drew nigh, and debts accumu- 
lated faster than poems. How great at last his neces- 
sities must have become, We may judge from the fact that 
he was compelled to have recourse so frequently to Mr. 
Payne, that the latter told him he must pursue some 
other mode of life, for he was sure Colonel Martin would 
be displeased at his having done so much. Among the 
various endeavours made by Collins to relieve himself 
from so bitterly degrading a position was the publication 
of proposals for a‘ History of the Revival of Learning,’ 
and for which work he received, according to the custom 
of the period, the amount of subscription from some of 
his friends. Mr. Thomas Wharton was informed, on 
“ undoubted authority,” that Collins had completed the 
preliminary dissertation to the History, and that it was 
written “with great judgment, precision, and knowledge 
of the subject.” What became of this valuable frag- 
ment is unknown. He also engaged with some book- 
seller to translate Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,’ receiving in ad- 
vance a portion of the copyright-money to extricate him 
from the custody of a bailiff. Of this too he completed 
many sheets. 
Some of the memoirs of the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
it appears, were to have been written by him, and were, 
in fact, shown to Mr. Ragsdale* in embryo. In addition 
to these evidences of industry, he wrote about the same 
period his imperishable Odes, the labour expended on 
which we can but imperfectly estimate in the exquisite 
results bequeathed to us, even although we know that his 
MS. bears the marks of repeated corrections, that he was 
perpetually changing his epithets, and that he was con- 
stantly burning what he had written. The Odes were to 
have been published in conjunction with some by his 
schoolfellow Joseph Wharton, who observes, in one of 
his letters, “ Collins is not to publish the Odes unless he 
gets ten guineas for them.” Considering the time and 
pains expended on the composition of the Odes, and the 
very modest sum expected for the copyright (Collins's 
share, we presume, being five guineas), we cannot but 
smile at the notion expressed by Mr. Ragsdale, that 
Collins, “ to raise a present subsistence, set about writing 
his Odes!” The joint publication was however abandoned. 
None of these schemes, with the great exception of the 
poems, were matured; the reason is but too evident: 
the Odes were published! and, by their apparent failure, 
left him neither hope to succeed in anything else, 
strength to make the attempt. Through privations and 
disappointments, through miseries in which he must have 


* The author of a letter found in the papers of Mr. Hymers, of 
Queen’s College, who meditated a biography of Collins. | To this 
letter we are indebted for several of the most interesting fact? 
here mentioned, 
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been steeped to the very lips, he had gone on hoping” 
and toiling, repressing present anxieties by the prospects 
of future peace, illumining his present obscurity by the 
light that shone from “ Fame’s bright star,” and thus 
reached, as he believed, the goal, where he waited proudly 
for the voices of welcome and reward. The Odes were 
published, and their reception was such, that the 
miserable author purchased the unsold copies and burnt 
them; and not only them, but on the same funeral pile 
were offered up and destroyed all that had made life 
endurable to the man, and a still more awful sacrifice, 
all that made up the power and genius of the poet. 
From this event we conceive must be dated the com- 
mencement of the malady which left its victim, through 
the remainder of life, the most fearful spectacle the world 
can present—the wreck of genius. The highest con- 
dition of humanity, reduced to the lowest, and most 
horrible—the poet transformed to the madman. The 
change was slow and gradual, but this merely enhanced 
by consciousness the misery that could not be pre- 
yented. On the death of Thomson, in 1748, he wrote 
the ode to his memory, and soon after went abroad 
to his uncle, then with the army in Flanders, who 
died within a short period of his arrival, and left to him 
and his sisters (the elder Collins and his wife were both 
dead) his property. Collins received about two thousand 
ounds. ‘The sum remaining in his possession after he 
had repaid the bookseller the amount advanced for the | 
proposed translation of Aristotle, and whatever other 
claims there were upon him, was quite large enough to 
free him from any mere pecuniary anxieties. “ After 
his return from France,” says Dr. Johnson, “ the writer 
of this character paid him a visit at Islington, where he 
was Waiting for his sister, whom he had directed to meet 
him: there was then nothing of disorder discernible in 
his mind by any but himself: but he had withdrawn from 


study, and travelled with no other book than an English 
Testament, such as children carry to the school: when 
his friend took it into his hand, out of curiosity, to see 
what companion a man of letters had chosen, ‘I have 


but one book,’ said Collins, ‘ but that isthe best!’ He 
now sought by changes of air and scene to invigorate 
his powers and avert the impending calamity: he went 
to Bath, but returned without benefit. In 1751 he was 
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ship very beautiful, and the whole nobly commemorative 
of the true and honourable admiration of those who 
furnished the means of its erection. It is thus described 
by Mr. Dallaway :—“ Collins is represented in a reading 
posture, during a lucid interval of the affecting malady 
to which he was subject, with a calm and benign aspect, 
as if seeking refuge from his misfortunes in the consola- 
tions of the gospel, which appears upon a table before 
him ; whilst his lyre and one of his best compositions lie 
neglected on the ground. Upon the pediment of the 
tablet are placed two female ideal figures in relief, repre- 
senting love and piety, entwined each in the arms of the 
other ; the proper emblems of the genius of his poetry.” 
On the monument are inscribed the dates of Collins’s 
birth and death, and the epitaph by Hayley. 

Only one of the poet’s letters has been published, though 
others were in the possession of Mr. Ragsdale, and are 
possibly still preserved. The letter we allude to was 
written to Dr. Hayes, who had set the ‘Ode on the Pas- 
sions’ to music, and from this we learn that an ode, pro- 
bably of high value, is lost. The poet writes, “ The 
subject is the music of the Grecian theatre, in which I 
have, I hope, naturally introduced the various characters 
with which the chorus was concerned, as CEdipus, Medea, 
Electra, Orestes, &c. The composition too is probably 
more correct (than the ‘ Ode on the Passions’), as I have 
chosen the ancient tragedies for my models, and only 
copied the most affecting passages in them.” This poem, 
the preliminary dissertation to the ‘ History of the Revival 
of Learning,’ and the partial translation of Aristotle, 
were, in all probability, destroyed by Collins’s elder 
sister, who, says Mr. Park, “ loved money to excess, and 
evinced so outrageous an aversion to her brother because 
he squandered or gave away to the boys in the cloisters 
whatever money he had, that she destroyed, in a paroxysm 
of resentment, all his papers.” 

“ That Collins,” says Dr. Johnson, “ wise and virtuous 
as he was, passed always unentangled through the snares 
of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to affirm; but 
it may be said that at least he preserved the source of 
action unpolluted, that his principles were never shaken, 
that his distinctions of right and wrong were never con- 
founded, and that his faults had nothing of malignity or 
design, but proceeded from some unexpected pressure or 





supposed to be dying, but grew better, and in 1754) 
journeyed to Oxford, where he was so weak and low as 
to be unable to bear conversation.” Mr. White says, 
“I myself saw him under Merton walls in a very 
affecting situation, struggling and conveyed by force in 
the arms of two or three men toward the parish of 
St. Clement, in which was a house that took such 
unhappy objects.” Soon after this we find him placed 
ina house of similar character at Chelsea, from whence 
he was removed by his youngest sister, who took him 
home to his native town, and attended assiduously to 
his wants. The house where they resided, and in which 
Collins died, was in the precincts of the cathedral; and 
here, it is said, that his shrieks sometimes resounded 
through the cloisters till the horror of those who heard 
im was insupportable. Let us turn from the contem- 
plation of such a scene as this to one which his calmer 
Moments presented. The clergyman by whom he was 
buried, the Rev. Mr. Shenton, says, “ Walking in my 
‘icarial garden one Sunday evening during Collins’s last 
illness, I heard a female (the servant, I suppose) reading 
the Bible in his chamber. Mr. Collins had been ac- 
customed to rave much and make great moanings; but 
Vhile she was reading, or rather attempting to read, he 
Was not only silent, but attentive likewise ; correcting her 
mistakes, which, indeed, were very frequent, through the 
Whole of the 27th chapter of Genesis.” He died in 
1756, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. He was buried 
it the cathedral church, in which stands the monument 





his memory, ‘The design is Flaxman’s, the workman- 


casual temptation.” His literary attainments were very 
great: he was not only a good classical scholar, but un- 
derstood the Italian, French, and Spanish languages— 
a satisfactory answer, we may observe, to the charge of 
“indolence”’ at college. The quality and peculiar cha- 
racteristics of his genius we kave not here space to de- 
scribe ; that it is eminently deserving attention we may 
rest assured. Campbell observes that Collins’s poems, 
published when he was but twenty-seven, will bear com- 
parison with any Milton produced before he had reached 
his thirtieth year. 


PREPARATION OF THE ANNUAL LISTS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS. 


On the 20th of June, the business of preparing the annual 
lists of parliamentary voters for counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, will commence, overseers of parishes being 
required on that day to give notice to this effect to persons 
entitled to vote in the election of members of parliament. 
If the elective franchise be regarded as a trust, which is 
to be exercised without selfishness for the welfare of so- 
ciety—and not only for that. society in which we live, but 
in some degree for the benefit of mankind at large, there 
is no public service which an intelligent man will so little 
forgive himself for neglecting as that which simply re- 
quires him to send in to the overseers a claim to establish 
this privilege. Those individuals who retain the same 
qualification, and remain in the same abode as at the last 
registration, are not required to make any new claim, 
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Since the extension of the elective franchise in 1832, a 
very considerable proportion of the population is interested 
in the arrangements connected with the registration of 
parliamentary voters—not less than 1 in 14 of every male 
in the United Kingdom aged twenty years and upwards ; 
or, including those who have more than one vote (as a 
vote for a borough and a county vote, or votes in different 
counties), a constituent body amounting to about 850,000 
individuals. In France, where the distribution of elec- 
toral power is more widely extended than in any other 
country in Europe except England, we find that, with a 
population one-third greater, there are not one-fourth as 
many electors as there are in the United Kingdom: in- 
stead of 200,000 electors, France should have 1,133,000, 
if the same proportion prevailed as in the United King- 
dom. We are unable to give the precise numbers com- 
prised in the electoral body for the whole of the United 
Kingdom for a later period than 1834-5, when it was as 
follows :— 





England. Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
Counties . . 357,053 26,796 36,677 65,358 485 884 
‘Boroughs . . 273,668 11,128 36,043 32,643 353,487 
Total. . 630,721 37,924 72,72 98,006 839,371 


The registration of the following year showed an in- 
crease of 21 per cent. for England, the number of county 
votes being increased to 435,350, and of borough voters 
to 301,966, making a total of 737,316; and there was 
an increase of 19 per cent. in Wales, and of 14 per cent. 
in Scotland; the total addition to the constituency of 
Great Britain being 106,349, or 16 per cent. 

The 467,000 county voters in England and Wales re- 
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before 1832 having been only 94. The 313,000 voters 
in cities and boroughs return 377 members ; before the 
passing of the Reform Act, 208 boroughs returned 415 
members. Several of the borough constituencies are y 
small, one with fewer than 150 voters, returning two 
members ; and others with less than 200, returning one 
member. . 

The period of sending in claims to vote extends from 
the 20th of June to the last day of July ; on which latter 
day all rates and taxes due on the 6th of April must be 

aid. 
“ The 25th of August is the last day of serving notices 
of objection to the claims of voters. Any person who is 
registered, or claims to be registered, may object to the 
claim of another person, the notice being served upon the 
party to whose claim objection is made, and also upon 
the overseers. 

On the 29th of August, the lists of voters are sent 
by the overseers to the high constables, that is, to the 
constable of the Hundred. 

In September or October, or sometimes later, the courts 
for revising the lists of voters are held by the revising 
barristers, who are selected in each circuit by the judges 
at the summer assizes. The objections, of which notices 
have been given up to the 25th of August, are entered 
upon, and they are allowed to remain or are struck out ac- 
cording to the decisions of the revising barristers. When 
the court of revision has closed its proceedings, no claim 
to vote can be questioned or invalidated until the revision 
for the ensuing year has been completed: for example, 

all whose names are on the revised lists of last autumn 
have the right of voting until the next revision in the 
autumn of 1839, unless they have become disqualified 





turn 159 members; the number which they returned 


from any special cause. 
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